Summer 

vacations 

considered 

unrealistic 

By  the  end  of  this  century, 
searching  for  a summer  job 
will  no  longer  be  a problem  for 
students  because  the  present 
summer  break  will  be  ob- 
solete. 

At  a press  conference  to 
discuss  the  growth  of  Cones- 
toga College,  president  Ken 
Hunter  said  new  education 
programs,  such  as  the  52  week 
module  system  being  intro- 
duced in  the  college,  will  have 
eliminated  summer  holidays 
by  the  year  2000. 

The  new  52  week  program  is 
designed  to  be  a more  efficient 
and  effective  way  to  educate 
as  there  is  no  interruption  in 
the  learning  system. 

“We  all  know  what  it  was 
like  over  summer  vacation 
when  we  were  in  school,” 
Hunter  said.  “This  way 
there’s  no  opportunity  to  for- 
get what  you  have  learned 
during  the  year.” 

The  new  system  is  also  more 
financially  sound  for  society 
today.  The  summer  break 
originated  with  an  agrarian 
culture  when  children  needed 
to  be  home  to  help  on  the 
family  farm,  but  as  society 
becomes  more  technology 
oriented  those  holidays  are  no 
longer  necessary. 

“We’re  finally  facing  the 
reality  that  we  can’t  allow 
expensive  facilities  to  lay  un- 
used.” 

At  present,  40%  of  the  col- 
lege is  used  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

Tony  Martinez,  Chairman  of 
Technology  at  Conestoga,  said 
many  of  the  module  programs 
are  being  introduced  in  higher 
skilled  areas  so  technicians 
may  come  out  of  the  work 
force  at  any  time  to  update 
k their  skills.  A module  is  an 
height  week  program  consisting 
of  a logical  arrangement  of 
courses  which  interplay. 

“Within  2-3  years  all  tech- 
nology courses  will  be  put  in  52 
week  programs,”  Martinez 
said. 

Six  of  the  16  new  courses  to 
be  introduced  this  fall  at 
Conestoga  College  are  52  week 
programs.  Many  programs  al- 
ready developed  are  also 
being  transformed  to  follow 
the  modular  system. 


Smile 

Those  who  can’t  do  teach, 
those  who  can’t  teach  go  into 
politics. 


Parking  fee  being  studied 


Conestoga  College  students, 
faculty  and  staff  at  the  col- 
lege’s six  campuses  may  have 
to  pay  for  parking  in  the  near 
future. 

At  the  monthly  meeting,  of 
the  board  of  governors,  on 
June  25,  college  president  Ken 
Hunter  was  asked  to  set  up  a 
committee  of  students,  facul- 
ty, staff  and  representatives  of 
the  community  to  study  the 
possibility  of  paid  parking. 

Hunter  said  the  fundamental 
problem  is  that  non-academic 
costs,  such  as  salaries,  are  up. 
Nearly  85%  of  the  budget  this 
year  will  be  spent  on  salaries 
leaving  only  15%  for  tbe  re- 
maining costs. 

Maintenance  is  the  biggest 
problem  with  re-paving,  light- 
ing, cleaning  and,  in  the 
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Tutoring 

Students  helping  students 
is  catching  on. 
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Student  Centre 

An  old  idea  is  being  studied 

again. 
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winter,  snow  removal. 

The  cost  of  these  five  park- 
ing lots  are  quite  high. 

“We  may  be  facing  some 
choices  as  to  how  we  use  the 
college  funds,”  said  Hunter. 

Phil  Olinski,  Business  Man- 
ager of  the  Boon  Student 
Association,  is  opposed  to  the 
idea  because  of  Boon’s  geo- 
graphic location,  inadequate 
public  transit,  and  the  fact  that 
the  Education  Act  says  park- 
ing at  community  colleges 
must  be  included  with  the  tu- 
ition. 

“I  can  understand  the  col- 
lege’s concern  for  mainte- 
nance costs”  said  Olinski.  He 
also  was  pleased  that  students 
staff  and  the  public  will  be 
involved  in  studying  the  prob- 
lem. 


Convocation 


Hunter  said  no  decision  has 
been  made  as  to  how  the 
committee  will  be  selected 
except  that  it  would  be  a 
managerial  decision. 

The  committee  will  be  set  up 
in  September  when  the  college 
is  full,  said  Hunter.  He  also 
said  because  is  it  such  a 
complex  question  they 
“shouldn’t  impose  too  tight  a 
deadline.”  The  committee  will 
have  several  months  to  study 
the  question,  and  the  final 
decision  will  be  set  forth  by  the 
board  of  governors. 

Presently  in  Ontario,  there 
are  only  four  colleges  that 
don’t  pay  for  parking.  They 
are  Conestoga,  Lambton,  in 
Sarnia.  Loyalist  in  Belleville 

See  parking  pg.  3 
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Camping 

It  is  not  all  fun  and  games, 
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Convocation 

The  weather  was  perfect, 
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Deficit 
less  than 
expected 

Conestoga  College’s  Presi- 
dent, Kenneth  Hunter,  said  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  sacrifices 
from  all  areas  of  the  school 
have  resulted  in  the  college 
having  a 1984-85  deficit  of  only 
$400,000,  which  is  $598,000  less 
than  was  expected  in  the 
operating  budget. 

Hunter  said  that  present 
deficit  exists  because  of  the 
planned  growth  of  the  college. 
“Colleges  are  funded  on  a 
basis  of  activity  and  our  pres- 
ent plans  of  future  growth 
means  a present  deficit.” 
Buring  the  last  two  years 
enrolment  has  increased  by 
nine  per  cent,  but  with  the 
present  provincial  granting 
formula,  these  increases  will 
not  be  matched  by  grants  until 
next  year  and  the  year  after. 
Extra  spending  is  being  done 
now  to  pay  for  the  education  of 
those  increased  numbers  of 
students. 

For  the  1984-85  school  year 
enrolment  has  increased  to 
4700  from  4405  last  year. 

This  year  Conestoga  will 
receive  $29.6  million  from  pro- 
vincial grants  and  tuition  fees 
but  will  have  to  spend  $30 
million.  Extra  spending  must 
be  done  now  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  those  increased 
numbers  of  students. 

The  greatest  increase  in 
tuition  fees  comes  from  post- 
secondary, full  time  students 
and  part-time  day  program 
students,  with  changes  of 
10.5%  and  55.8%. 

Seventeen  additional  staff 
have  been  hired  for  September 
to  fill  the  demands  created  by 
higher  enrolment. 


Hofstetter 
to  Mohawk 

After  an  active  10  year  term 
with  Conestoga  College,  Mary 
Hofstetter,  Chairman  of  Ap- 
plied Arts  and  Business  and 
Associate  Birector,  Boon 
Campus,  is  leaving  to  accept  a 
position,  to  begin  July  3,  with 
Mohawk  College  in  Hamilton 
as  Vice-President,  Academic. 

Hofstetter  began  with  Con- 
estoga in  1974  as  Assistant  to 
the  President.  In  1977,  she  was 
appointed  Birector  of  College 
& Community  Relations.  She 
accepted  the  position  of  Chair- 
man of  Applied  Arts  in  1979 
and  two  years  later  took  on  the 
additional  responsibility  of  the 
Business  department  at  the 
Boon  Campus. 

See  chairman  pg.  2 
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Dead  animals  litter  roads 


Another  long  weekend  has  passed.  For  many,  this  meant  a trip 
to  the  cottage  or  a weekend  spent  camping  at  a beach. 
Unfortunately,  the  increased  traffic  on  these  weekends  takes  its 
toll  on  the  many  animals  that  stray  onto  the  road. 

This  tragedy  is  very  common  and  often  cannot  be  prevented  by 
the  motorist.  Wild  animals  become  mesmerized  by  the  glare 
from  oncoming  headlights  and  freeze  in  their  tracks.  The  driver 
usually  doesn’t  see  the  animal  until  it  is  too  late  to  safely  react  to 
the  situation.  There  is  no  point  in  swerving  to  avoid  a squirrel 
and  in  the  process  causing  a head-on  collision  with  another  vehi- 
cle. 

In  cottage  country,  problems  are  created  by  people  who  decide 
to  let  good  old  Spot  go  for  a romp  without  the  benefit  of  his 
master  by  his  side  or  the  restraint  of  a leash.  Too  often.  Spot 
becomes  wildly  excited  and  dashes  onto  the  road  under  the 
wheels  of  a car.  Pet  owners  must  realize  that  if  they  really  love 
their  animal,  they  will  do  their  best  to  keep  him  safe  even  if  that 
means  tying  him  up. 

If  you  do  happen  to  come  across  an  animal  lying  on  the  road, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  call  the  Humane  Society.  They  never 
refuse  a call  to  pick  up  a wild  animal  on  the  road.  Should  you  hit 
a domestic  animal  with  no  owner  in  sight,  the  Humane  Society 
will  try  to  locate  the  owner  and  will  not  blame  you,  the  motor- 
ist. 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  do  is  slow  down  a bit  while  passing 
those  wooded  areas,  and  keep  an  eye  out  for  animals.  This  could 
actually  save  your  weekend  - hitting  a skunk  en  route  would 
certainly  put  a damper  on  things. 


Parking  fee  is  unacceptable 


Many  people  accept  having  to  pay  $2.50  per  hour  to  park  in 
urban  Toronto,  but  asking  them  to  pay  the  same  amount  to  park 
in  a field  situated  a good  walking  distance  from  their  destination 
tends  to  bring  forth  a few  complaints.  And  rightly  so.  Sheridan  is 
not  Conestoga  and  Toronto  is  not  rural  Kitchener  and  what  is 
good  for  the  goose  can  sometimes  be  grossly  unfair  to  the 
gander. 

Hopefully,  the  committee  to  look  into  charging  students  and 
staff  for  parking  on  the  grounds  of  all  Conestoga’s  six  campuses 
will  take  note  that  unlike  other  colleges,  many  of  Conestoga’s 
campuses,  Doon  and  Clinton  for  example  are  located  such 
distances  from  concentrated  urban  civilization  that  unless  a two 
hour  bus  ride  every  day  strikes  your  fancy  you  must  have  a 
car. 

Also,  while  studying  this  parking  problem,  which  could  result 
in  a payment  from  $50  to  $175  a year  per  car,  the  committee 
should  remember  that  squeezing  into  a back  corner  spot  facing  a 
field  and  walking  down  the  hill  and  through  the  woods  to  a 
distant  reach  is  not  quite  the  same  as  pulling  into  a curbed 
designated  spot  in  a lot  surrounded  by  buildings. 

The  committee,  still  to  be  appointed,  will  consist  of  college 
staff,  representatives  of  the  public  and  students.  The  latter 
should  play  an  important  rote  as  they  are  being  handed  a most 
unfair  deal  in  this  case.  At  a time  when  well-paying  part-time 
jobs  are  as  hard  to  find  as  a modest  politician,  students  of 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  find  there  is  not  suitable  housing  close 
enough  to  the  school  for  them  to  walk,  thus  a car  becomes 
necessary.  Then,  when  they  cut  off  their  right  arm  to  pay  for  that 
car,  truck  or  motorscooter,  they  find  the  school  wants  more 
money  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  vehicles  on 
school  grounds  while  they  attend  classes. 

With  increasing  insurance  and  gasoline  prices,  getting  to  a 
relatively  remote  campus  is  costly  enough  without  being 
charged  more  to  stay  there. 

Hopefully,  the  “pay-for-parking”  committee  will  treat  this 
study  like  any  other  of  great  importance  and,  as  one  board 
member  remarked,  “study  it  for  a long,  long  time.” 


Spoke,  Monday,  July  9,  1984 


Students  help  students 


Conestoga  College’s  Peer 
Tutoring  office  will  be  offering 
tutoring  assistance  to  students 
in  all  programs  starting  in 
September,  1984. 

Peer  tutoring  involves 
bringing  two  students  together 
— one  who  has  completed  a 
given  course  with  a high  grade 
standing,  and  one  who  is 
presently  taking  the  course 
and  is  experiencing  difficulty 
with  it.  In  this  way,  students 
transfer  their  knowledge  and 
provide  a source  of  motiva- 
tion. They  know  which  sec- 
tions of  the  course  are  espe- 
cially hard  and  are  living 
proof  that  the  work  can  be 
mastered. 

Peer  tutoring  at  Conestoga 
started  as  a pilot  project  in 
1981,  and  was  limited  to  10 
students  in  the  technology 
courses.  The  program  has 
been  successful,  and  150  stu- 
dents had  received  assistance 
as  of  April  this  year. 

Tutors  must  have  at  least  a 
B average  and  faculty  permis- 
sion to  become  a tutor.  They 
are  paid  minimum  wage  by 
the  school  for  their  work, 
which  is  considered  part-time 
employment  and  worthy  of  a 
valuable  reference  for  re- 
sumes. 

Students  who  feel  they  need 
help  in  their  studies  must  go 
through  an  intake  interview, 
at  which  time  several  things 
are  considered.  They  must  be 
attending  classes  regularly, 
and  have  asked  for  help  with 
the  course  before. 


Chairman 

from  page  1 

College  president  Ken  Hunt- 
er was  with  the  college  when 
Hofstetter  joined  the  staff  and 
at  a wine  & cheese  farewell  for 
the  past  chairman  he  said  her 
talents  will  be  missed  very 
much.  “Mary  has  done  a 
terrific  job  on  everything  she 
has  touched  in  the  last  10 
years.” 


Students  receive  up  to  10 
hours  of  tutoring  for  five 
dollars.  The  rest  of  the  costs 
are  paid  by  the  College.  The 
tutoring  is  done  on  a one  to  one 
basis,  usually  two  hours  per 
week.  Tutors  are  also  avail- 
able throughout  the  summer 
for  those  attending  summer 
classes. 

Carol  Gregory,  co-ordinator 
of  the  peer  tutoring  program, 
said  she  is  very  pleased  with 
the  success  of  the  program. 
She  considers  peer  tutors 
“special”  because  they  know 
what  their  classmates  are 
going  through.  Tutors  hired  by 
students  outside  the  peer  tu- 
toring program  have  knowl- 
edge of  the  work  but  don’t 


The  idea  of  bulding  a Student 
Centre  on  the  Doon  Campus  of 
Conestoga  College  has  been 
kicked  around  for  many  years 
by  the  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion, but  finally  some  concrete 
action  has  been  taken  to  deter- 
mine the  feasibility  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

In  the  winter  of  1983-84  a 
committee  was  set  up  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  a centre,  and 
to  study  fund  raising,  con- 
struction and  space  alloca- 
tfons. 


Hofstetter  remarked  that 
leaving  the  college  “is  like  a 
convocation  for  me.  It’s  the 
end  of  an  important  era  in  my 
life.” 

“I  will  miss  the  school  and 
the  staff  very  much  when  I go 
and  will  never  forget  any  of 
them,”  she  said.  “To  me, 
Conestoga  College  has  always 
meant  excellence.” 


always  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  students  in  particular 
courses. 

This  fall,  there  will  be  a need 
for  more  tutors  than  before 
because  the  tutoring  will  be 
offered  to  students  in  every 
program.  Prospective  tutors 
are  encouraged  to  contact 
Carol  Gregory  in  the  Peer 
Tutoring  office  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

A tutor  training  session  will 
be  held  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  covering  such 
topics  as  teaching  and  listen- 
ing skills. 

The  program  has  been  allot- 
ted $43,000  for  the  coming 
year,  a $13,000  increase  ovei^ 
last  year. 


In  June  a three  page  ques- 
tionnaire was  sent  to  all  re- 
turning and  new  students,  and 
to  faculty  at  the  Doon  Campus. 
The  results  from  this  question- 
naire will  determine  whether  a 
Student  Centre  is  needed. 

The  DSA  is  concerned  with 
the  students’  feelings  toward 
the  centre,  but  because  the 
faculty  are  also  of  major 
importance  their  opinions  will 
be  seriously  considered.  The 
faculty’s  results  will  be  tabu- 
lated separately  leaving  the 
decision  entirely  up  to  the  stu- 
dents. 

At  present  there  are  no  cost 
estimates.  The  cost  will  be 
divided  between  the  students, 
private  organizations  and  pos- 
sibly a government  grant  to 
the  college. 

“It’s  * long  process,”  said 
Olinski,  Doon  Student  Associa- 
tion Business  Manager,  “We 
should  know  by  Christmas  if 
this  Centre  will  go  up.” 

Once  the  centre  is  approved 
the  plans  have  to  be  drafted, 
financing  costs  calculated,  and 
the  land  site  negotiated  with 
the  province  who  owns  the 
land. 

In  the  1981-82  year,  the 
present  student  lounge  was 
renovated  at  the  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $16,000.  The  ap- 
proximate cost  for  carpeting 
was  $5,800;  carpentry  $4,225; 
and  painting  $2,000.  A new 
sound  system  was  also  added. 

Olinski  said  he  doesn’t  re- 
gret the  money  spent  on  this 
but  wishes  the  student  body 
better  appreciated  the  funds 
spent.  Garbage  and  cigarette 
butts  are  scattered  across  the 
rugs,  people  put  feet  on  chairs 
and  write  on  the  furniture.  The 
student  association  hopes  that, 
if  this  new  Student  Centre  is 
built,  it  will  be  treated  wit^ 
more  respect.  ^ 

Fanshawe  College  in  Lon- 
don, the  smallest  College  to 
have  a Student  Centre,  has  a 
student  body  of  over  7,000. 
Conestoga  has  a student  body 
of  only  2,500-2,700. 

The  proposed  Centre  would 
house  such  facilities  as  a pub, 
study  rooms,  games  rooms, 
seminar  room,  tuck  shop, 
D.S.A.  offices,  book  store,  club 
facilities,  and  Spoke  office. 

Olinski  has  had  no  official 
feedback  from  the  Board  of 
Governors  but  a few  members 
have  said  they  are  happy  to 
see  the  DSA  take  some  definite 
steps. 

“It’s  not  so  much  what  we 
want  to  offer,”  said  Olinski, 
“It’s  what  the  students  need.” 


Centre  surveyed 
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Is  a corner  of  a field  worth  paying  for? 


Parking 
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and  Niagara  College. 

The  present  rate  at  colleges 
that  do  pay  range  from  $40  to 
$175  per  year. 

Implementation  of  paid 


parking  at  Conestoga  isn’t 
expected  until  sometime  in 
1985,  after  the  # city  of 
Kitchener  has  finished  the 
changes  planned  for  Homer 


Watson  and  Doon  Valley. 

Not  all  board  members 
agree  upon  the  issue.  Some  are 
hoping  to  find  other  means  to 
pay  for  the  high  costs  of  main- 
tenance. 


Camping  is  no  holiday 


by  Barb  Cobean 

The  word  camping  usually 
brings  to  mind  visions  of 
peace,  serenity,  back  to  na- 
ture, down-home  roughing  it. 
Just  you  and  your  tent  against 
the  world! 

Hold  it  right  there  ...  it’s  nice 
to  dream  but  let’s  be  realistic. 
You  need  to  add  blaring 
radios,  campers  with  all  the 
comforts  of  home,  electricity, 
portable  stoves  to  take  the 
place  of  those  hard-to-light 
open  fires,  and,  of  course,  a 
means  of  quick  convenient 
transportation  to  whisk  you 
away  should  the  bugs  become 
too  friendly. 

Camping  at  a well-known 
campsite  is  a great  way  of 


meeting  people  ...  many  peo- 
ple (who  said  they  would  all  be 
nice?). 

Your  neighbours  are  usually 
not  more  than  a few  feet  away 
and  not  only  are  you  able  to 
see  them  air  their  dirty 
laundry,  you  can  hear  it,  too. 

Their  children,  in  your  opin- 
ion the  loudest  and  brattiest  in 
the  camp,  usually  are  the  first 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship - even  if  it  is  sticky.  If 
you’re  soft-hearted  enough 
these  kids  will  practically 
make  themselves  yours  (lucky 
you! ) for  the  duration  or  your 
stay. 

Let’s  assume  you’re  camp- 
ing with  a tent,  (we’ll  leave  all 
those  hard-top  campers  to 
those  who  can’t  take  it).  Your 


first  task  is,  of  course,  to  set 
up  camp.  This  isn’t  as  easy  as 
it  sounds,  even  finding  a level 
place  to  pitch  the  tent  can  be 
tricky-especially  when  your 
site  has  more  ant-hills  than 
any  other  site.  Now  comes  the 
easy  part,  setting  up  the  tent. 
Wrong!  Oh,  but  of  course  it’s 
easy  you  say,  the  tent  came 
with  directions  and  every- 
thing. Sure  it  did,  but  good 
luck  deciphering  them. 

Supposing,  just  supposing, 
you  managed  to  erect  your 
tent  (after  how  many  tries  did 
you  say?)  next  you  unpack 
and  move  in  - this  is  when  you 
find  out  how  many  things  you 
forgot  to  bring.  Hopefully,  you 
brought  the  bare  essentials  - 
the  food!  -and  can  now  move 
on  to  preparing  your  first 
gourmet  meal  out  in  the  open. 

Ahh! , the  joys  of  cooking  on 
an  open  flame.  The  smoke  in 
the  eyes,  the  bugs  on  the  food, 
the  dirt  on  the  hand  ...  oh  yes, 
just  great.  After  you  managed 
to  choke  down  the  burnt  steak 
and  raw  potatoes  (don’t  worry 
you’ll  get  used  to  it)  it’s  time 
to  relax. 

Don’t  be  surprised  if  you 
find  it  necessary  to  cut  your 
relaxation  time  short,  re- 
member the  mosquitos  have  to 
eat  too. 

The  one  and  only  way  to  end 
a day  of  camping  is  with  a 
campfire.  As  all  experienced 
campfire-goers  know,  a fire  is 
not  a fire  without  the  fluffy 
whiteness*  of  marshmallows 
waiting  to  be  toasted  and  a 
mug  of  hot,  smooth  chocolate 
to  soothe  away  the  tensions  of 
the  day.  Almost  makes  the 
days’  previous  problems 
(upon  which  we  hardly 
touched)  worth  the  effort.  AL- 
MOST! 


Smile 


Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,  but 
ugly  is  through  and  through. 


Question 
of  the  Week 

What  would  you  be  doing  this  summer  if 
you  weren’t  in  school? 


“Relaxing  at  my  house!  ’’  - 
Joan  Magazine  - office 
staff,  Doon. 


“I  think  I’d  just  be  going  to 
baseball  games  and  horse 
races  — nothing  really  ex- 
citing.” - Rae  Murphy,  co- 
ordinator, Journalism  pro- 
gram. 


“I’d  be  at  the  cottage  in 
Orillia.”  - Karen  Josephson, 
Secretarial  Program, 
Doon. 


“I’d  be  going  to  the  beach 
with  my  girlfriend.  I guess 
that  costs  money  so  I’d 
have  to  get  a job  too.”  - 
Carmine  Vito,  Stratford 
Campus,  (level  4 upgrad- 
ing) 


“Working  at  the  African 
Lion  Safari.”  - Lorie 
Dwyer,  Secretarial  Pro- 
gram, Doon. 


Spoke,  Monday,  July  9,  1984 


Graduates  told  to  be  optimistic 


by  Bill  Mitchell 

The  weather  was  perfect  on  Saturday,  June  1 6,  as  Conestoga 
College  held  its  1 6th  convocation. 

A total  of  1 ,397  graduates  were  divided  between  two  ceremonies 
held  in  the  gymnasium  of  the  Conestoga  Centre. 

The  10  a.m.  morning  ceremony  featured  graduates  from 
Business,  Health  Sciences  and  Continuing  Education  programs. 
Graduates  from  Applied  Arts  and  Technology  programs  attended 
the  2 p.m.  afternoon  ceremony. 

Kenneth  Hunter,  recently  returned  to  his  position  of  President  of 
Conestoga  College  after  a three  year  secondment  to  the  Ontario 
Ministry  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  gave  the  address  to  the 
assembled  graduates  and  their  families  and  friends. 

Hunter  encouraged  the  graduates  to  be  optimistic  about  their 
employment  prospects  and  predicted  a move  to  smaller  production 
units  in  the  business  world  would  help  improve  the  present  job  situ- 
ation. 

President  Hunter  cited  the  recent  legislated  break-up  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  (AT&T)  as  an  example  of  what 
he  thinks  is  a trend  of  the  future. 

Following  Hunter’s  address  to  the  Assembly,  each  graduate  was 
presented  with  the  traditional  Conestoga  Liripipe,  which  is  worn 
over  the  left  shoulder  to  symbolize  alumni  membership,  and 
presented  with  their  respective  certificate  or  diploma. 

Graduates  who  attained  the  requirements  of  the  President’s 


Honor  List  were  also  awarded  the  guild  shield  representing  their 
program. 

The  afternoon  convocation  ceremony  was  also  the  occasion  for 
the  presentation  of  the  two  most  prestigious  awards  presented  by 
Conestoga  College. 

President  Hunter  presented  Barbara  J.  Burrows  of  Kitchener  with 
the  James  W.  Church  Award,  consisting  of  a Guild  Shield  and 
$1,000  cash.  The  award  is  named  after  the  founding  President  of 
Conestoga  College,  and  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  academic 
achievement,  concern  for  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  making  a 
contribution  to  society.  Burrows  is  a graduate  of  the  Early 
Childhood  Education  Program. 

Bruce  Chambers  of  Bond  Head  received  the  Master  Craftsman 
Award  which  recognizes  achievement  in  hand  skills,  consisting  of  a 
Guild  Shield  and  $250. 

Chambers  is  a graduate  of  the  Manufacturing  Techniciqn-Wood 
Products  program.  His  winning  project  was  a Queen  Anne  highboy, 
a small  chest  of  drawers. 

Joseph  H.  Martin,  outgoing  President  of  the  college  received  a 
special  presentation  during  the  afternoon  ceremony. 

Veronica  Kerr,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
College,  presented  Martin  with  a framed  College  Shield  bearing  the 
Conestoga  College  Coat  of  Arms,  in  recognition  of  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Following  both  ceremonies,  the  families,  friends  and  graduates 
were  treated  to  refreshments  in  the  Doon  Campus  Cafeteria. 


President  Ken  J.  Hunter  addresses  graduates 


Lori  Newton,  of  Waterloo  (left)  and  Susan  Olsson  of  Cambridge  (right)  look  happy  after 

receiving  their  diplomas. 


\i 


